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for, perhaps, it does not often happen, that he thinks much
better of his leader than of himself. The French count,
who has lately published the Art of War, remarks, how
much soldiers are animated, when they see all their dan-
gers shared by those who were born to be their masters,
and whom they consider, as beings of a different rank.
The Englishman despises such motives of courage: he
was born without a master; and looks not on any man,
however dignified by lace or titles, as deriving, from nature,
any claims to his respect, or inheriting any qualities supe-
riour to his own.

There are some, perhaps, who would imagine, that every
Englishman fights better than the subjects of absolute
governments, because he has more to defend. But what
has the English more than the French soldier? Property
they are both, commonly, without. Liberty is, to the
lowest rank of every nation, little more than the choice
of working or starving; and this choice is, I suppose,
equally allowed in every country. The English soldier
seldom has his head very fall of the constitution; nor has
there been, for more than a century, any war that put the
property or liberty of a single Englishman in danger.

Whence, then, is the courage of the English vulgar ? It
proceeds, in my opinion, from that dissolution of depend-
ence, which obliges every man to regard his own character.
While every man is fed by his own hands, he has no need
of any servile arts; he may always have wages for his
labour; and is no less necessary to his employer, than
his employer is to him. While he looks for no protec-
tion from others, he is naturally roused to be his own pro-
tector ; and having nothing to abate his esteem of himself,
he, consequently, aspires to the esteem of others. Thus
every man that crowds our streets is a man of ionour,
disdainful of obligation, impatient of reproach, and desir-
ous of extending his reputation among those of his own
rank; and, as courage is in most frequent use, the fame of
courage is most eagerly pursued, From this neglect of
subordination, I do not deny, that some inconveniencies